Introduction

intended for him, whereas Harley got all the suffering,
sympathy, and credit. By the summer of that year dissen-
sion had become an open secret: 'The Whigs whisper
that our new Ministry differ among themselves/1 And
from that time until the dissolution of the government on
the death of the Queen increasing suspicion of each other
by Oxford and Bolingbroke was a weight upon Swift's
mind. Within little more than a year of the advent of the
Tories to power we find him reminding St. John that *all
things depended*" on unity and good-will between them.2
A year later he was still endeavouring 'to keep people
from breaking to pieces upon a hundred misunder-
standings'.3 But the breach grew wider and Swift's
despair the deeper, despite the fact, recognized by others,
that both men were ready to listen to his admonitions. It
was this which prompted Erasmus Lewis to write urgently
three times to Swift, when he was in Dublin for his in-
stallation as Dean of St. Patrick's, summoning him to
return.4 But it was then too late. The two were intriguing
against each other; and Oxford had been in correspon-
dence with Halifax and the Whigs.5 In May 1714 Swift
made a final attempt to reconcile the two statesmen, and
then, abandoning his long-drawn endeavour, he retired
to the country in expectancy, justified by the event, that
the Ministry would 'be infallibly ruined in two months'.6
7
The letters written by Swift from London to Esther
Johnson and Rebecca Dingley during the years 1710 to
1713 were first brought together in a single group by
Sheridan in his edition of the Dean's Works^ 1784, under
1 27 Aug. 1711.                                   * 20 Oct 1711.
3 15 Sep. 1712.
* Corresp.il 55, 57,62,
5  Portland MSS., v.passim; Journal, 21, 22 March 1713.
6  An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen's last Ministry (Prose
Works, v-456), Cf. Poems, pp. 188-91.
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